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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


| EAR Grail Readers: 

This is being written just after 
a return from a visitation of our 
¥i| Indian Missions in the Dakotas. 
It was a wonderful trip through 
the north and south Dakota ter- 
ritory, and of course the intervening states 
thither and hither. It meant altogether a ride 
of over five thousand miles. One hears and 
reads much about the missions and in a gen- 
eral way has sympathy for them—a sympathy 
that now and then prompts to actual generosity. 
But, reading about the missions is nothing at 
all like seeing them. After one has been in 
homes really destitute, it sounds almost ridi- 
culous to hear persons talk about depression 
when somehow or other they still have a plenty 
to eat. The following little story may be of 
interest and profit to you. It was told casually 
by one of our Missionaries while a group of us 

were talking at a neighboring mission. 


The question of Indian homes had come up 
and especially the scarcity of food in the homes. 
Father X narrated an incident of some days 
previous. A young woman who had been at the 
mission school in her girlhood days had called 
at the mission for some reason or other. Fa- 
ther was anxious to know how her home condi- 
tions were and whether or not she had sufficient 
food for the members of her family. “Mabel’’ 
he said “how are you getting along at home?” 
“Oh, all right, Father.” “Have you enough 
food to eat these days?” ‘“Y-e—s, Father, we 
have a plenty.” Knowing the Indians from 
long years of experience, Father had reason to 
mistrust the meaning of this ‘plenty’; he knew 
that the Indians were slow to complain even 
though they were suffering unto death through 
sickness or starvation. Accordingly, he in- 
quired a little more minutely. 


“Well, Mabel, how many meals a day do you 


usually have at your home?” “At least two, 
Father.” This conversation took place in the 
afternoon, so Father asked Mabel whether she 
had had breakfast and dinner that day. “Well, 


you see Father, we took breakfast and dinner 
together today.” “Well now, Mabel, just what 
did you have for that combination meal?’ 
Hesitatingly the young woman drawled out 
“p—o-t—a-t—o-e-s”. “And what did you have 
besides potatoes?” “Oh, coffee.” “Did you have 
any cream in your coffee?’ “No, Father, 
we haven’t had a cow for a long time.” “Well, 
did you have any sugar in your coffee?” “No, 
Father. We never use sugar.” “Now, Mabel, 
tell me just what you had besides potatoes and 
black coffee.” “Nothing, Father.” “Didn’t you 
even have any bread?” “No, Father.” 


After such a meager meal Father could easily 
suspect what the other meals would be like. 
Yet, in order to verify his suspicions he put 
the further question, “Excuse me for bothering 
you with so many questions, but please tell me 
what you are going to have for supper?” With 
some hesitation and embarrassment the reply 
came, “‘potatoes, Father.” 


This is a story but not the fiction type. It is 
a true story. What is more, there are hundreds 
of others just like it, except for the difference 
in the name or names of the characters con- 
cerned. I record this little fact of mission ex- 
perience here with the feeling that somewhere 
it is going to do good. It may be that when a 
fast day or a day of abstinence comes along, the 
thought of Mabel will help you to practice the 
little mortification that Holy Mother Church 
designs for your spiritual well-being. Again, 
it may awaken in your heart sympathy that will 
beget generosity of even a sacrificial kind. It 
may prompt you to lend some form of support 
from time to time to missionaries who devote 
their lives to the spiritual and material care of 
God’s destitute children. 


With kindest greetings, I am 


Yours most cordially, 


> am J dan QS, 


Abbot. 
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The Day Before Christmas 


HE old house standing alone with closed 
shutters and a For-sale sign attached to 
one of its white columns wished those oldtimers 
wouldn’t lean on the gate and commiserate with 
it. And he said so to the Christmas Spirit who 
had dropped in from force of habit. 
“It’s blaming Wee Katy they are,” 
he said crossly. “Why wouldn’t she 
sell an old house if she is to live 
abroad. Dear knows I wish she’d come 
back and open up the doors and make 
welcome the weary ones that are with- 
out a home, God help them.” 


“I saw a nice old lady coming along 
the highway, with a little fellow by the 
hand,” said the Christmas Spirit. 
“Wouldn’t it be grand, though, if they 
came in? The two of them? Full of 
chat and laughter, they are. Is there 
anything unlocked, do you think?” 

The old house thought not, but the 
Christmas Spirit took a look about, up 
and down from cellar to attic. Just as he 
was giving up, the guests stopped at the gate, 
the frail wisp of a body bent almost double un- 
der the weight of the heavy parcels, timing her 
steps to the little six-year old whose hand clung 
to hers. The Christmas Spirit looked at the 
closed gate and called 
the attention of the wind 
to those fingers numb 
with the cold and age. 

The wind liked noth- 
ing better than to rattle 
the gate till it flew open. 

Peter’s shouts of glee 
made his companion grin. “Sure, that was 
fine now, wasn’t it?” she looked down into the 
happy face. “I could almost see Wee Katy un- 
latching it. But Wee Katy is a big girl now.” 

“Does she live here?” the questions started. 

“Not any more.” Stiffly the old lady deposit- 
ed her bundles in an old porch chair and 
searched a pocket in her skirt for a key that 
had been put there years ago. “Ah,” she brought 
it forth. “I kept it without thinking, with never 
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any intention of coming back when Mary 

Worthington, God rest her soul, was laid to rest. 

But,” she was thinking aloud, “Mary Worthing- 

ton would never begrudge her unoccupied home 

to Nono and it the day before Christmas.” The 
door opened fully as welcoming as had 
the gate. 


“Just as I saw it last,” Nono looked 
about her. “Sure wouldn’t you think 
anyone would want it, all furnished— 
such grand stuff, shiny mahogany— 
and even the fire ready to light.” 


Murmuring away to the little one 

who was too overcome to even ask a 

question, Nono took her parcels and 

ushered her guest out to the kitchen. 

The corner fireplace was ready for the 

match here, too. And the big wood 

stove. Nono had them going quickly. 

“Isn’t that fine, darleen?” She drew 

up a rocker and lifted him into it, 

after removing rubbers, coat and hat. 

“Tired? It was a long walk for little feet. I'll 
hurry the lunch and we’ll both feel better.” 

“And the water not turned off! Careless of 
somebody, but it’s glad I am.” The teakettle 
was washed and placed on the stove with just 
enough in it for two cups of tea. “You love 
nice rich milk don’t you, 
Peterkin?” Peter, wide- 
eyed, nodded. “What’s 
making those blue eyes 
so big?” Nono dropped 
into her old chair. 
“Come and tell Nono 
what’s the matter.” 

Peter crept into the kind arms. 

“‘Where’s Wee Katy?” he whispered. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t we wish she were here? 
But she isn’t. There is no one here but the two 
of us.” 

“T’m glad, aren’t you, Nono?” Peter smoothed 
the grey locks back from the weary face and 
smiled his coaxingest smile. “I wish I could 
stay here with you always, Nono, ’stead o’ goin’ 
to the Sisters.” 
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“Honey,” Nono held the baby form close, 
“Nono isn’t going to stay here. But we’re go- 
ing to stay here you and I for a whole week, 
and then we’ll both of us go to the Sisters.” 


“Goodie! I won’t be afraid if you’re there, 
Nono.” 


Nono didn’t have the heart to tell him that 
he’d be in one place and she in another. It was 
too hard. Time enough to tell him when they 
had to go. 


“And, the tea water boiling,” she settled him 
in a chair at the table laid for two, and kept his 
mind off other things by wonderful Christmas 
stories. The kitchen was so noisy that neither 
heard the front door open and close. The step 
near the swinging door startled them. Out to 
the kitchen came the third guest just as the 
first who had come, her arms full of parcels, too. 


Nono sprang to catch the tumbling parcels! 
“Here,” she made room for them on the work 
table. The third guest was cloaked in soft 
glossy fur, and the snowflakes that perched on 
the small hat looked like a decoration. Nono 
and the latest guest stared at each other a long 
second, speechless. Then the pretty guest said, 
in a half whisper: “Nono? Is it you Nono?” 
And then Nono opend her arms to Wee Katy. 
“There, there, Katy, my baby” she crooned, and 
Wee Katy shed the tears that had been threat- 
ening all the day. 


Peterkin looked on uncomfortably. The 
beauty of Wee Katy took the breath out of him. 
Finally, he thought of the thing his mother had 
asked for so very often—a glass of water. He 
filled the glass at the sink and laboriously 
brought it over. “Want a drink?” he smiled 
at the surprised guest. She hadn’t noticed the 
little fellow in his big chair. 


“Why, darling,” she was down on one knee 
drawing Peterkin into the snowy folds of fur; 
and Peterkin sighed happily. When released 


there was a clatter of dishes. 
a place for the guest. 


“Who?” Wee Katy turned to Nono, forming 
the question with her lips. And that made Nono 
wonder if the tired littlest guest wouldn’t like a 
nap in the big room on the couch before the fire. 
Peter would rather have stayed but obedience 
was the one thing he had learned best in his 
short years. 


Peterkin setting 
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“I know where there are the softest blan- 
kets” Wee Katy, raced up the stairs and down 
came tumbling a bundle that when spread out 
almost hid a little boy. Lying there listening 
to the hum of voices, watching the fire, and 
thinking of the beautiful Christmas stories 
Nono could tell, sleep came and then Nono drew 
up some chairs, poured Wee Katy a cup of fresh 
tea, and beside the kitchen fire the past was 
lived again. 

“It’s just that I’ve been sick a lot” Nono said, 
“and when one can’t work, sure the good Sis- 
ters are the only one can bother with ye.” 

Wee Katy placed her cup on the table and 
took poor old Nono in her young arms. “I can 
almost hear Grandmother say; ‘My Katy 
would never let Nono go looking for a home.’ 
But tell me about the little one, Nono. He looks 
like the Christmas Babe, doesn’t he?” 

“A little orphan. Mrs. Jennings had him 
since his mother died; but, no shame to her, 
she had to let him go. She has so little, and so 
many to feed.” 

“To St. Vincent’s, Nono?” 

Nono nodded. 

“TI thought since there was no one in the old 
house Pete and I would spend our Christmas 
with the old Christmas Spirit that was always 
hereabouts.” 

There was a silence and Wee Katy stared out 
the window thinking. 

“T thought you were over in Europe’ Nono 
said after awhile. “Are you selling the old 
house, darling?” 

“TI did intend to, Nora,” Wee Katy said it 
guiltily. “But, if you will stay with me, we'll 
open it up again, and we'll adopt the little one 
in there. You’ll have no work, Nono, dear— 
just be my grandmother, and Peterkin’s, will 
you?” 

Would she? Nono wiped away the tears, and 
said a prayer of thanks before she answered. 


“And, Nono, coudn’t we fling wide the doors 
and get Mammy Sue with her daughter and her 
husband to work at once on the kind of meals 
Grandmother always served up to the homeless 
on Christmas? I saw an old man leaning on 
the gate when I came in. I gave him a bit of 
money, and he gave me a bit of scolding.” Wee 
Katy laughed her lilting laugh. “I think he 
knew me, but he pretended he didn’t.” 
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Nono thought nothing would be grander for 
the Glory of God. 

“T’ll knock that sign down right now,” said 
Wee Katy,” and then I’ll scoot off to the real 
estate office and bribe him to get the lights on 
for me, and I know where Mammy and her 
folks are. They’ll be glad to come. They’ve 
had it very hard, all of them. And I'll order a 
tree, Nono. Just think of trimming a tree for 
our very own boy! Sam can hide it in the garage 
when it comes. And, I’ll have to do some shop- 
ping. Mammy can do the shopping for the 
house.” 

“Your parcels, dear,”’ Nono called. 

Wee Katy grinned. 

“IT was going to eat my lunch in the old house 
once more, Nono. I'll wait till dinner now. 
We'll be having many a lunch, the three of us.” 
Two young arms held Nono tight. “Isn’t it 
grand to have—folks, Nono? We’ve all been 
lonely; but now that we know what the lone- 
liness is we'll try to help others. O, Nono! 
There’s a poor old man at the gate now. They’ll 
be missing Grandmother. I know what I'll do. 


I'll get the Captain to come over and stay with 


you and Peterkin, then the poor things can be 
taken in and made comfortable till the feast is 
ready.” 

Off she darted like the Christmas Spirit it- 
self, stopping to say something to the wayfarer 
that made him smile happily, returning with 
the Captain by the hand. Then with the re- 
minder that she’d be going up to the chapel 
after dinner, and would take Nono with her, as 
in olden days, her speedy little car took to the 
highway. 

“God bless my soul!” the Captain exclaimed 
when the blankets were thrown back and a lit- 
tle one stared at him. “He looks like the Christ 
Child, Himself. Who is he, Nora?” 

“Run out and get your shoes, darling,” said 
Nora, taking advantage of his absence to tell 
the Captain about him. 

Before Peterkin got a good look at the Cap- 
tain, he was on that friendly knee listening to 
the Christmas story that never lost its interest. 

“But why wouldn’t those bad people let our 
Blessed Lady and St. Joseph stay all night?” 
he wanted to know. 

“A lot of people are like that. O, there’s a 
poor old man, Nora. Come, Peter, you belong 
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to the family now, so you can ask the gentleman 
in.” 

Nora smiled at the two of them, and spoke 
to someone not visible—‘“‘Sure, your good work 
is living after you, Mary Worthington. Thank 
God, Wee Katy was trained to fling wide the 
door.” 


O Babe, What Were Thy Thoughts? 


PauL McCANN 


O Babe, what thought the stars that night, 
The night that You were born? 

Did they shrink out of human sight 
For fear of human scorn, 

Because their rays cast forth no light 
Against the rays of Morn? 


What thought the Virgin as she stood 
Beside Your manger-bed, 

To make the blueness of her hood 
A sky-crown for Your Head, 

The while she prayed, “The Lord is good 
To Whom a maid is wed!” 


What thought St. Joseph, humbly near, 
As he looked in Your Face? 

Did he not have a touch of fear 
In this so holy place 

To find All-Happiness was here 
In radiance of Grace? 


What thought the oxen in the straw? 
The asses and the sheep? 

Did Nature abrogate her law 
And let these creatures keep 

A memory of what they saw— 
The Christ-Child fast asleep? 


What thought the Wisemen when they came, 
With gifts of myrrh and gold 

And frankincense, to say Your fame 
For ages had been told 

Among the tribes of every name 
In every human fold? 


What thought the Shepherds on the hill 
As Angels, on the wing, 

Came rushing as a wind full-shrill 
To jubilantly sing 

Of peace to men with true good-will 
And glory to the King? 


O Babe, what were Your thoughts just then? 
Saw You—in mystic bliss— 

That I would join the throngs of men 
And pray Your Baby-Kiss, 

And know the peace of Christmas when 
I humbly offered this? 
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66 HY ask me?” The voice was low and 

soft but Clare Harris straightened 
her spare shoulders and looked piercingly at 
plump Mrs. Casey. “There are people in town 
who can do more for a child than I.” 

Mrs. Casey was tired going from house to 
house asking friends to take one, two, or even 
three of the orphan Azzerelli children for the 
holidays. She was taking three—in fact she 
had them two weeks, and along with her own 
five they kept her reasonably busy. 

“The little girl is eight,” said Mary Casey. 
“She has never had anything but dishwashing 
and baby minding all her life—” 

“What has that to do with me? And why ask 
me to make a merry Christmas for her?” asked 
Miss Harris belligerently. 

“It has just this to do with you, Clare Har- 
ris: You are rich and you have no one. We 
were not put in the world to live for ourselves 
alone. You have mourned thirty odd years for 
a dead lover that the Lord saw fit to take. 
Christmas is nearly here and you are that hard 
you refuse to comfort a child. Have you for- 
gotten Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these My least brethren you did it 
unto Me? If I had one-tenth of your money—” 

The stony glare in Miss Harris’ eyes stopped 
this flow of eloquence. Looking at the set lines 
of the face before her, Mrs. Casey wondered at 
her own temerity. 

Everybody in Janesville knew why Clare’s 
shutters were closed 
tight on Christmas 
day; why no gifts 
went in or came out 
of the big red brick 
house; why Betsy, 
the housekeeper, was 
instructed not to lay 
in holiday provisions. 

Everyone knew that 
to Clare Christmas 
meant only the anni- 
versary of an old sor- 
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Tom Joyce 


row—the day to shut out all sight and sound of 
happiness; a day to cry, brood, rebel, and revel 
in her woe. 


It was thirty-five years ago Clare’s romance 
was broken by the death of John Leyden. She 
commemorated the day of his death by isolating 
herself from all of her kind, by taking the plush 
album from its wrappings—the album John 
was bringing her as a Christmas gift when his 
horse ran away, and they picked him up hours 
later, the album clasped in one hand. 

Clare never reconciled herself to John’s 
death. The shock hardened and embittered her. 
She had her quilts, towels, and napkins in 
readiness for her new home. They were in her 
attic, yellowing through the years. 

Mrs. Casey rose to go. There was a sudden 
swift change on Clare’s face. “Mary, I will 
take the little girl just for Christmas day,” she 
said. 

“T have to place her for a week. After that 
she is going to the orphanage down state,” said 
Mary Casey. 

“T will take her for the week,” said Clare. 


* * * 


That afternoon Clare was taking her nap on 
the lounge in the living room. The sharp 
crackling of the hickory logs woke her sudden- 
ly. She sat up to find two wide brown eyes star- 
ing at her. The orphan, a forlorn little figure, 
with her hands held close to her sides, stood 

against the wall. 


Her head was un- 
evenly sheared, and 
the limp summer 
dress, which was too 
large, hung to her 
ankles. After an un- 
comfortable _ silence 
Clare said: “Sit 
down. What is your 
name?” 


“Dolores Azzer- 


relli.” 
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Without warning a queer spasm _ seized 
Clare’s throat and her eyes began to smart. It 
would never do—it would be out of keeping 
with her well regulated life—to allow this child 
to stir her to pity. She shook off the emotion. 
An eight-year-old girl was too much of a re- 
sponsibility, but, oh! that distressingly thin lit- 
tle body. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Yes—no—lI mean yes, ma’am.” 

Clare steered her into the kitchen where 
Betsy took one look at the clawlike hands, the 
pallid face, and the frightened eyes. Straight- 
way bread, butter, milk, apple sauce with yel- 
low cream, and gingerbread appeared before 
the hungry child. 

“Eat your fill, childy,” said Betsy, and there- 
after kept Dolores with her. Clare could hear 
the treble laugh, the little voice asking ques- 
tions. Whenever chance brought her into 
Clare’s presence, the wide brown eyes would 
grow terror-stricken and Dolores would cringe 
away. 

The days passed and Clare prepared for her 
time of grief. The afternoon before Christmas 
she drove to the Emporium where she pur- 
chased a beautiful doll, books, dresses, a coat, 
shoes, a sewing box, candy. After supper she 
summoned Dolores into the living room, pointed 
to the bundle-laden couch, and said: ‘There 
are your presents.” 

Dolores shrunk away. The child did not like 
her. What was the difference? An orphanage 
was the place for her. She would learn to cook, 
scrub—She was frail for such work. 

“Would you rather take your presents out to 
Betsy and open them there?” 

“Yes, please,” said Dolores and made several 
trips with the parcels. 

Clear sank wearily into a chair before the fire 
and closed her eyes. How hollow life was for 
those whose hopes were blasted! Disappoint- 
ment, loneliness—oh, it was time to begin— 

Dolores came into the room clasping the doll 
tightly in her arms. Clare noticed the hands 
were no longer clawlike, the cheeks were filled 
out, and the spindly legs were rounder. “Miss, 
er—I mean Miss Harris, thank you for every- 
thing, especially the doll. I never had a doll 
before.” She slipped back to Betsy. 

Clare settled down and tried to capture her 
Christmas Eve mood of sadness and resent- 
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ment; tried to feel it was miserably unjust 
that she should have been singled out for a life 
of loneliness and unhappiness. It was by dwell- 
ing on the details of her loneliness she had here- 
tofore succeeded into a state of despondency 
which kept her abed Christmas day with Betsy 
bringing toast and tea. 

It was twilight and the big soft flakes of snow 
fell gently. Lights sprung up and people hur- 
ried by. Something kept her from concentrat- 
ing on her unhappiness. She had never had 
any trouble before about going into a crying 
spell that invariably ended in hysteria. 

She could hear Dolores’ treble laugh and won- 
dered what any one could find to laugh at. She 
walked across the room, seated herself at the 
old square piano, unconsciously playing John 
Leyden’s favorite—“Just a Song at Twilight.” 
Sometimes she struck a false note. Thirty-five 
years is a long time to hold in mind the melody 
of even such a haunting song. 

When she finished she put on her coat and 
hat and went out on a marketing orgy. She 
purchased recklessly—turkey, candy, cranber- 
ries, holly, white grapes, nuts, little cakes. She 
hid them in the living room until Betsy would 
go upstairs. Then she went to the attic and 
brought down the doll bed and carriage she had 
had as a child. The bed was a quaint little 
wooden affair and the doll buggy, too, with its 
black oil cloth top. There were her tea table 
and the old-fashioned little dishes. She ar- 
ranged them before the fireplace. 

Sitting before the blue flames her mind went 
back to her little-girl days. ... Mother, father, 
the convent school, the students in chapel. Why 
should she think of that?.... The Christmas 
mother and father were quarantined and she 
had stayed at the convent.... Mother Raphael 
told her to hang up her stocking. In the morn- 
ing it had been full and gifts were piled beside 
the hearth .... and at early Mass when the Sis- 
ters had left their places and gone up for Holy 
Communion, she thought she couldn’t bear to 
wait another day before she could have her 
Lord in her heart, but she was only eight—Was 
she that girl? It had been years since— 

“Excuse me,” said the thin treble from the 
doorway. “I thought you had gone to Con- 
fession—” 

Gone to Confession! 

(Turn to page 239) 
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The Lovely Enigma 


CHAPTER 10 
“<> so glad you ate something today. You 
are resting well?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Mason, and I’m so very inter- 
ested in the book. I can hardly wait to see 
what became of Charles. Yes, I know he is 
dead. Laurence told me. But he would not be 
very old now. I think he must have been very 
wonderful.” 

“Yes—yes, most of the time he was very very 
wonderful. He was human—too human now 
and then. Sometimes we cause much pain by 
being so very human.” Mrs. Mason’s face was 
sad. 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“You will when you finish the story. Do you 
like Charles?” 

“T just love him. I’m sure I will, even if at 
times he was very human. The rest of the book 
couldn’t make me forget how much I already 
admire him. Of course this is rather silly. I 
know him only as a character in fiction; but 
he seems right here.” 


“I hope you'll not cease to understand his 
character.” Mrs. Mason picked up the tray and 
kissed Aline lightly. “TI’ll send Laurence in to 
see you tonight. I’m really so happy you love 
one another. If it is love, you must let nothing 
come between you.” 


“Oh, thank you.” But Aline blushed. As the 
door closed on a smiling but sad Marianne Ren- 
neau Mason, Aline turned anxiously to the book. 
How did Charles die anyway? . 


Part Four 


“Here’s your baby girl safe and sound, 
Marianne,” announced Charles wheeling the 
one-year-old baby into the back yard of the 
Mason household. “She enjoyed her afternoon 
ride in the buggy.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible I’ve been married 
one year and ten months. These April days 
are so beautiful. I’m jealous of you taking Ann 
riding in her buggy.” The fond young mother 
picked up the golden curly little youngster. 


Amedea Patricia Bortolotti 


“You promised that I could take it for a bug- 
gy ride every afternoon that it was nice,” 
Charles teased. 

“So you shall, but she’ll be so spoiled with 
three of us each taking her for a daily ride in 
her big buggy.” 

“She doesn’t need her mother so much now 
anymore. She’s getting to be such a healthy 
baby—one year old today! Don’t you think I 
would be just as good as a mother to her?” 
Charles asked in fun. 

“Yes, now that she’s such a big girlie and so 
wise in the ways of the world, I think you would 
do nicely as her—not mother of course— 
guardian.” Marianne kissed the child of her 
heart. 

“What is this? Oh, how lovely!” Marianne 
had noticed a silver chain and locket on the 
baby’s neck. 

“My birthday gift to Antoinette Bernadella 
Mason, only I thought that too long a name for 
a locket—even three initials too many, so I just 
had an ‘A. M.’ put on the locket. I know how 
you love Our Lady, so there’s an image of the 
Blessed Virgin within—kind of petition to Our 
Blessed Mother to guard your little one.” 

“How dear of you, Charles; you are entirely 
too good to that baby of mine. I had no chance 
to raise her with you and her daddy always so 
willing servants to her least cry. I pity you, 
sir, when you have seven or eight children to be 
godfather to. You can’t possibly be as attentive 
to all eight as you are to Ann; and yet you 
have to be fair. You mustn’t be overly nice to 
any one of them.” 

“TI shall give up my meal and sleeping time 
too if necessary, when I have eight little god- 
children. What a mother you are! You’re 
such a devout French mother.” 

“That’s one of the highest compliments you 
could pay me. You are very, very French too. 
You take more after your Canadian French 
mother than your Canadian English father. No 
slight on him, you understand. I don’t know him 
at all, but you act very French. Well, thank 
you on behalf of my only daughter Antoinette 
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Bernadella Renneau Mason for her birthday 
present from her Uncle and godfather, Charles 
Bernard Levreau Mason!” With a smile she 
carried the baby into the house. 


* * bal 


“Charles ought to be back with Ann by now. 
It’s after dark—he never takes her for such a 
long buggy ride. The April air is rather cold 
tonight too and I warned him not to go far.” 
Mrs. Mason spoke to her husband, Jim. 

“Maybe he met someone.” Jim stopped paint- 
ing long enough to reply. 

“That picture of Ann nearly finished, dear?’ 

“Yes, just a finishing dash of color here and 
there. She’s such a little angel, isn’t she? She’s 
just like you, Marianne.” 

“Now, now, she has the blue eyes of her 
daddy.” Marianne looked at the picture admir- 
ingly, then tried to read again. 

“Say, I’m getting worried, Marianne. It’s 
about two hours since he left here. Of course 
nothing could have happened; but II] just walk 
around and look about for Charles.” Jim didn’t 
want to show how really worried he now was. 

“Goodness! I began to read and forgot. I’m 


coming with you.” 
“Strange he isn’t around anywhere. 
if he’s visiting the people who bought our old 


T’ll see 


Mason house.” Jim ran up the steps and in- 
quired of the neighbors. 

“No, he hasn’t been seen. Now, we needn’t 
worry. A hundred things might have detained 
him. He may be in the house now; let’s see.” 
Jim had returned in a minute from the neigh- 
bors and with his wife now again entered the 
Renneau Mason home. 

“Marianne, something terrible has _ hap- 
pened!” wailed Marie La Rue Renneau, as 
Marianne and Jim entered the parlor. 

“Sit, sit down, my darling. We just came 
home and in locking our car in the garage we 
saw this note pinned on the garage door. Jim, 
quiet your wife!” Alphonse was stern, but 
shaken. 

“Oh, tell me what has happened to my baby! 
Is my baby hurt?” 

“Darling, be brave. 
phonse,” ordered Jim. 

Alphonse began, his voice hard, dead. 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Mason; I, Charles 


Mason, have kidnaped your little Ann. 
You'll have many other children to love. 


Listen. Read it Al- 
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I’ll raise her and give her the best in life. 

I want one being—one second Marianne to 

love me and me alone! Marianne, forgive 

me for hurting you. I know you'll never 
entirely forget your baby girl, but you'll 
have others and I swear to you proper care 
and love. As for you, Jim, I’ve never for- 
given you for the things you said to me on 
the day of your engagement to Marianne. 

I hope you suffer as you made me suffer 

that day. I’m changing autos nearby. 

You'll never find either myself or the girl. 

I have different costumes for us both. Nor 

will I state where we are. If anything ever 

happens, I’ll write to you. I won’t go un- 
der my own name or hers, of course. You’re 
powerless, Jim, just as I was powerless 
when you took Marianne. And I laugh at 

you. C. M.” 

“If I had known of this, I could have stopped 
him. He was mad—insane for a moment, as he 
was one night over a year ago, the night he 
tried to force me to marry him. He may repent 
and bring back my baby girl,” Marianne sobbed. 

“Jim, what does this mean, about you?” Al- 
phonse asked. 

“I was not serious, but Charles was hurt. I 
told Marianne I thought he was angry; but 
then he never showed his anger. I was so hap- 
py I didn’t realize I said anything to hurt him. 
I know Charles; I should have known he would 
never forget, nor will he ever return our baby 
to us.” 

Followed weeks of illness and searching. 
Marianne lay between life and death. It wasn’t 
until weeks after, that Jim could tell her that 
her second child had died. Jim was a different 
man, a quiet man, a beaten man, his only in- 
terest the heartache of his wife. After a time 
Marianne regained strength, and gained cour- 
age to go on, for she couldn’t leave Jim now. 
He needed her. He was blaming himself un- 
mercifully for all that had happened. She ad- 
mitted he was wrong—had been very unkind— 
but he had been so happy that day, so thought- 
less. It had always been a standing joke be- 
tween the brothers, Jim thought, the teasing 
about technique with women. Jim had just 
been teasing. But Charles was an introspective 
older brother, sensitive, and his love for Ma- 
rianne could bear no teasing remarks. So, for 
one another’s sake, Marianne and Jim tried to 
live on, to smile, to hope. 

Descriptions of Charles and Ann had been 
sent everywhere; but no names were given 
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because Charles wouldn’t use his right name, 
and what other name could they give? 

After six months a letter came from France 
telling of the death of little Ann, though every 
care had been given the child, Charles himself 
being a fine physician. The letter wished health 
to the new little Mason—but that little Mason 
was also dead. 

Nothing was ever heard of Charles. No 
doubt he is dead. Marianne has forgiven him. 
Jim has sworn to kill him on sight, but he will 
not. There have been no other children, the 
death of the second little Mason child meant 
also a life of vain hopes on the part of the de- 
vout mother. Marianne and Jim have never 
ceased to love one another with that beautiful 
love that nothing can lessen. My sister Mari- 
anne has ever tried to teach others not to hurt 





Interger Vitae Scelerisque Purus 


Horace, Book I of Odes, Ode 22. 
Translation by Robert T. Doerr. 


One blameless in character needs not to cling 
To tightly strung bow with its poisonous sting, 
Nor must he a death-dealing javelin fling, 

O Fuscus, my friend. 


Although through the blistering Syrtian sands, 
Or that far off realm famed Hydaspes commands, 
Or barbarous Caucasus, dreaded of lands, 

The journey may lead. 


While strolling through forests adjoining my farm 

And carelessly singing of Lalage’s charm, 

A wolf that I met turned and fled in alarm 
(Unarmed though I was). 


A monster Apulia’s soldierly brood 

Would fear if their forests it scoured for food, 

More vicious than lions so savage in mood, 
Numidia’s beast. 


Abandon me on the bleak, desolate plain, 

Where Spring seeks a tree to enliven in vain, 

Since always dense fogs and dark clouds there remain 
By Jupiter’s will; 


Or place me in that uninhabited land 

Which Phoebis’s chariot wheels sear and brand, 

But he still my Lalage’s love will command 
With sweet words and smiles. 


In the inter-collegiate contest held in the State of 
Indiana to commemorate the 2000th anniversary of 
Horace’s birth, which occurs December 8, the trans- 
lator, a student of the college department of St. Mein- 
rad Minor Seminary, was awarded first place by a 
special committee of judges for the above translation. 
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one another’s feelings even in a joking manner 
and to be unusually kind to everyone. 
Finis. 


Aline had gasped at the mention of the locket, 
again at the name Bernard Levreau. She was 
now beside herself with a tumult of strange 
desires and emotions. She had read to the end, 
as it seemed the thing to do to know all. Now, 
she tried to make herself be calm and think. 
Gradually some things forced themselves as 
self-evident truths to be acted upon. 


Her guardian was Charles Mason. She might 
be Antoinette, or Ann might have died and she 
might be another adopted child. She must find 
out from Bernard. Bernard must be brought 
to Chicago. She must see him. If she were 
Ann, Marianne must have her child. Jim must 
forgive Bernard. They had all made mistakes, 
they must all forgive and mend what they 
could. Did she hate Bernard? No, no, she loved 
him—all his tender care for her! He had done 
wrong but he had not meant to cause the sor- 
row he did cause. He did not know Marianne 
would have no other children. He had thought 
that life owed him a little Marianne to love and 
cherish. And he had been so good to Aline! 
She must be Marianne’s child! That locket—it 
must be the same locket of course, but—Mrs. 
Mason would have to recognize it. What must 
she do? Whom could she trust? She would 
send a night-letter to Bernard that very eve- 
ning and make him come the next morning to 
Chicago. She would meet him somewhere— 
for lunch, and if—if things were as she suspect- 
ed, she would dare everything and bring him 
to the Mason home in time for tea. Everyone 
would be there and things just HAD to go 
right! Mrs. Mason—perhaps her own mother 
—would think it strange for her to leave bed to 
go suddenly to town—but she would go! 

“Laurence, shhhhh—close that door. Come 
here quickly.” Aline spoke immediately at his 
appearance that evening. She had papers all 
about her with bits of things written on them. 

“What’s the matter‘ Aline, are you ill? 
worse? Your eyes are so bright they frighten 
me. Shall I get anything? Oh, my darling!” 
He was beside her in a moment. 

“No, no, I’m all right; just terribly excited. 
We have to talk and act quickly, that’s all. No 


(Turn to page 243) 
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A Pair of English Martyrs 


(Recently Canonized) 


THE Two CONFESSORS OF THE FAITH 


CARCELY had our two future Martyrs 

escaped from the snares laid for them in 
the affair of the holy Maid, when, at the end 
of the. same month of March, 1534, they in- 
curred a new danger. Henry made the servile 
parliament pass the “Act of Succession,” by 
which Princess Mary, the daughter of Henry 
and Catharine, lost her right of inheritance, 
whilst Elizabeth and any other offspring of 
Henry and Catharine were declared the right- 
ful heirs to the throne. Both our two Con- 
fessors interiorly abhorred the settlement for 
more than one reason; yet they repeatedly 
stated that they were willing to accept the act 
of succession which the king and parliament 
had decreed. 

It had also been ordered that the act should 
be sworn to by the clergy and laity; but the 
form of the oath was not legally settled, it being 
left to the king’s council. In order to make the 
obligation more stringent and more pleasing to 
the King and Anne, the council went unjustly 
beyond the act and inserted into the oath 
(which was several times remodeled) some 
clauses which caused serious difficulties to loyal 
Catholics. The houses of parliament took the 
oath before the end of March, in a form not 
known to us. 

Before the oath was tendered to others, a new 
situation had arisen. At the beginning of 
April, 1534, a papal bull had arrived which 
declared the marriage with Catharine valid, 
and consequently the one with Anne invalid. 
Even then an English Catholic could have ac- 
cepted Elizabeth, although an adulterous daugh- 
ter of the king, as his heir. But in the form as 
tendered from April onward, he would have had 
to declare under oath that the marriage of 
Catharine was invalid, while the one with Anne 
was valid; that he owed loyalty to the king 
only to the exclusion of any foreign prince or 
potentate (the Pope was neither expressly re- 
pudiated nor mentioned). Also that he thereby 
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repudiated and annulled any oath or obligation 
formerly rendered to any of the said persons. 


Although this statute is correctly styled the 
“Act of Succession” to distinguish it from the 
formal “Act of Supremacy” which was passed 
in November, the same year, with increased 
penalties, yet through the oath attached to it 
the former was virtually the same, viz., an im- 
plicit repudiation of Papal Supremacy, which 
no well informed and conscientious Catholic 
was able to agree to. It was declared that to 
speak against the act was treason punishable 
by hanging and disemboweling, whilst to refuse 
the oath was to be considered misprision of 
treason, which entailed immediate confiscation 
of all goods and imprisonment at the king’s 
pleasure. As Henry was judging others by 
himself, he did not trust anyone’s word, and 
therefore he introduced the new fashion of hav- 
ing the oath signed. 


The holy Bishop of Rochester, having been 
excused from attending parliament owing to his 
serious illness, was now cited to London to take 
the oath as soon as possible. He obeyed the 
summons immediately after Easter, having 
definitely settled all his domestic affairs, for he 
knew what would be the issue of the matter. 
His leavetaking from his city and his flock was 
heartrending; for they knew that he had al- 
ways stood up for queen Catharine, and he 
would not yield to threats or persuasion. From 
his London residence he went on April 14 be- 
fore the commissioners. When they tendered 
him the form of the oath, which before was un- 
known to him, and he had read it, he asked for 
time to consider it. He was given time until 
April 17; and when he refused to take the 
oath, he was taken immediately to the Tower 
and imprisoned. 

His was a large room in the clock tower, 
which has very thick walls, only small windows, 
and was not heated even during winter. He 
had to pay for his keep, and had to procure his 
own food and clothing. It must have been a 
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terrible time for the sick and worn out prelate 
to be there during the following winter in the 
damp atmosphere close to the foggy river, which 
made the cold more perceptible. No wonder 
that he was often at death’s door. 

On the same day of April, his friend, Sir 
Thomas More, was lodged in the Beauchamp 
tower of the same fortress. About the arrest 
of Sir Thomas we possess a number of interest- 
ing details. On Low Sunday, April 13, he had 
come down by boat from Chelsea to hear a ser- 
mon at Saint Paul’s in company of his son-in- 
law Clements. An official of the court noticed 
him, followed him, and summoned him to ap- 
pear before the commissioners next day. He 
went home, and next morning he went to the 
Sacraments, as he always had done before im- 
portant business. But when he left his house 
he would not allow any of his family, as usual, 
to accompany him to the boat, except Roper. 
When they were on the river he said: “Son 
Roper, the field is won.” The other, not know- 
ing the meaning, said: “I am very glad, Sir, 
to hear that.” The words really meant that he 
had gone through a real agony, and had now 
overcome his natural inclination and love for 
his family, so that he was ready to give up 
everything, even his life, rather than to offend 
God. 

He was the first layman outside parliament 
to whom the oath was tendered; and, as he 
had never before publicly offended the king, it 
was expected he would take it, and thus give 
the lead to scrupulous laymen. He read both 
the act and the oath carefully and also asked 
for time to consider them. He was told to go 
into the garden close by, and there he saw a 
number of clerics who seemed in the greatest 
hurry to take the oath, behaving as if it were a 
pageant. After his return they showed him the 
large list of names of those who had taken the 
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oath whilst he had been in the garden. When 
he said he would not blame any man’s con- 
science, a phrase which he also later on con- 
stantly used, the commissioners, both to save 
him and to please the king, used all sorts of 
arguments; they especially pointed out that, 
as he blamed no one, that showed he was him- 
self in doubt, and therefore justified in yield- 
ing. He said he would swear to the succession 
if a form agreeable to his conscience could be 
drawn up. After some consideration the com- 
missioners gave him for four days into the 
custody of the Abbot of Westminster. Cramner 
asked Cromwell to obtain the king’s consent to 
allow Sir Thomas to swear to the succession 
only and let it be believed that he had taken the 
full oath; but Henry insisted on having either 
More’s full consent or making him pay the pen- 
alty. 

Thus it came about that when he was called 
again on April 17 and refused the oath, he was 
taken to the Tower as a prisoner and deprived 
of his property. Although his imprisonment 
was quite illegal, he never complained, but con- 
sidered it a kindness from almighty God. He 
prayed much and wrote several books. For a 
time he was also able to go to church, to receive 
letters from his family, and to write to them; 
but at last he was deprived of pen and ink, 
paper and books, and had to write with coal on 
pieces of paper. 

His humor never left him. The porter at the 
Tower had by custom a claim on the upper 
gown of a prisoner. When he said, “Sir, I must 
have your upper garment,” he offered him first 
his cap, saying this was his topmost garment. 
When the lieutenant of the Tower, an old friend 
of his, who would have procured him comforts 
but for fear of the king, expressed his hope he 
would put up with the poor fare, he said, “Yes, 
but if you find I do not, then please throw me 
out of your door.” After he had been deprived 
of his books, he put down the shutters of his 
windows; and when the lieutenant at his next 
visit asked him the reason, he said, “When all 
the wares have gone, the shutters are put 
down.” 

He was allowed in the beginning to be visited 
by his wife and daughter, because, being known 
to be so affectionate with his family, it was 
expected he might give in for their sake. It 
would have been a terrible temptation for any- 
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one but for a man filled with the martyr’s spirit. 
His daughter tried her best to make him yield. 
After her vain efforts, when she sat there sadly, 
he said, “Now, Mother Eve, what serpent are 
you nourishing in your breast?” And when she 
told him she and many others had taken the 
oath, he said, “O yes, Mother Eve offered no 
worse fruit to poor Adam than the one she had 
taken herself!’ 

On one occasion he asked Margaret what was 
happening at court. She told him there was 
much dancing and feasting. He said, “Alas, 
poor soul, by her dances she will (thinking of 
Herodias) spurn off our heads like footballs; 
but it will not be long ere her head will dance 
the like dance.” As we know now, even at that 
time Anne felt her position to be unsafe, for 
the king might at any time bethink himself 
again of his two old and trusted councillors 
imprisoned in the Tower for their honesty and 
deprived of their goods. Besides, her hold on 
the king’s affection was diminishing, especially 
when she did not become the mother of a son. 
Already the following year Henry had the mar- 
riage declared invalid, maintaining she had be- 
witched him. She was condemned to be be- 
headed in the precincts of the Tower and buried 
in the same chapel as the two Martyrs whose 
death she had instigated. 


In the meantime the two prisoners in the 
Tower were not left unmolested. By some new 
legislation the formal “Act of Supremacy” was 
introduced and was to come into force in 
February, 1535. By making the king the “Only 
Supreme Head of the Church in England” it 
explicitly rejected the authority of the Pope, 
which in the former act had already been im- 
plied. The new statute made it high treason to 
speak against it “maliciously.” Now the two 
victims of the king’s wrath were pestered in 
prison by several commissions to get their opin- 
ion about the new statute. As by refusing the 
oath of succession they had already incurred the 
penalty for not acknowledging the king’s 
supremacy, they had no reason nor duty to state 
their conviction; because to acknowledge it 
now explicitly would have been apostasy, and 
by speaking against it they would have in- 
curred the extreme penalty of treason. Sir 
Thomas was twitted that if he was really ready 
to die for his convictions he had now the chance 
of doing so; but he stated with true Christian 
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humility: “I have not been a man of such holy 
living as I might be bold to offer myself to 
death, lest God for my presumption might suf- 
fer me to fall.” Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed later on by Saint John Fisher when on 
the scaffold he asked the bystanders to pray for 
him so “that at the very point and instance of 
death’s stroke he might. stand steadfast with- 
out fainting in any point of the Catholic faith.” 

The commissions had failed to trap the Con- 
fessors; but one visitor, the Solicitor-General 
Rich, provided a kind of evidence which, as we 
shall see, led in both cases to the Martyrs’ 
death. The final process was hurried on, be- 
cause news had arrived that Fisher had at 
Rome been made a Cardinal. This enraged the 
tyrant and provoked him to the saying quite 
worthy of him: “The Pope may send him a 
hat, but I shall see that he will have to wear it 
on his shoulders, as he will have no head left.” 
His death being thus determined on, a kind of 
cause had to be discovered by servile ministers. 

(To be continued) 


ny 
Just Before Christmas 
(Continued from page 233) 


“Come in. What did you want?” 

Dolores came in, her hands behind her. 

“What are you trying to hide?” 

“Your Christmas present. I thought you had 
gone to Confession and I was going to leave it 
here for a surprise,” said the child, and handed 
Clare a small statue of the Virgin. “I love this 
better than anything I ever had,” she went on 
simply. “Sister Imelda, my teacher, gave it to 
me. But you are so wonderful I wanted you to 
have it.” 

She saw the doll buggy, table and bed. “Oh, 
how Christmassy,” she squealed picking up a 
cup and rubbing it against her cheek. “Oh, 
Miss Harris, how the Christ Child must love 
you!” 

“T am glad you like them,” said Clare. “Would 
you like to walk over to Church with me?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Get your coat and tell Betsy so she will not 
worry.” 

Dolores ran to do her bidding. “To Confes- 
sion? Did you say to Confession?” gasped 
Betsy. (Turn to page 253) 
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O COME, ALL 


iN a very certain sense 

i the world begins to 

=| turn upside down in 

M2 the first days of 

em) December. At first 

the motion is quite 

unnoticed except to 

the elect who enter with intelligent 

spirits into a season called Advent. 

But, as the days go on, heathen as 

well as Christian, Jew even and 

Gentile, are whirled into this topsy- 

turvydom of contradiction between 

past and present values. Yet they 

fall into this inverted condition 

willingly and joyously. The season 

of paradox is on—it is Christmas 
time. 

In order to understand this up- 
side-down position of the world, 
we must try to understand the 
mind of the world at Christmas. 
Each year this miracle is wrought 
by the Christ Child; a miracle, 
because He alone could work it. 
For not only do devout believers in 
the Incarnate Word fall under the 
sweet spell of His attractiveness; 
all men become victims to it. And 
in doing so, they openly profess 
themselves guilty of a great con- 
tradiction. For this time at least 
most people are not themselves. 
Or, might we not better say, for 
this time at least they are them- 
selves? 

What do people value and pursue 
and worship throughout the year? 


what they praise and love and wor- 
ship—the poorest, weakest, most 
startling Failure of history. He 
whose only shelter at birth was a 
stable, who in life lived meanly, 
and as a great public figure had not 
whereon to lay His head, today 
draws to Himself the awe and love 
of those who spend themselves in 
the service of Mammon. A weak 
Infant, lying unknown even in 
Bethlehem, receives today the re- 
cognition of rulers. He who would 
rule as King over the hearts of all 
men, yet met death ignominiously, 
and is now daily crucified in failure 
by the coldness and denial of most 
of mankind, is today magnified by 
men whose only ideal is efficient 
success. 

What a miracle indeed is Christ- 
mas in society! Yet there is an 
element of sadness in the midst of 
this merry time for those who un- 
derstand the desires of the Heart 
of Jesus. These know that soon 
after Christmas men will shake 
themselves from the power of this 
divine moment; will awaken and 
rub their eyes and say, “This won’t 
do. I’ve got to get down to busi- 
ness.” Jesus, wtih His real pover- 
ty, humility, and meekness, will be 
forgotten, and men will again re- 
turn to the service of their false 
gods. 

Far be it from me and from you, 
dear reader, as we elbow into the 


— 


warm circle about the Crib, to 
jostle away any that we find there. 


Achievement, efficiency, wealth, 
power. But behold at Christmas 
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YE FAILURES! 


We quite realize the incongruity of 
silk and ermine and broadcloth 
near Him who is swathed in the 
meanest of swaddling cothes; of 
the glory of earthly power near 
Him for whom no earthly dwelling 
would open. However, we welcome 
their presence there, as He wel- 
comed them about Him, with the 
desire that some at least may take 
to themselves His spirit and His 
way for future living. 


The great matter for us, after 
all, is that we learn the very sig- 
nificant lesson of Christmas which 
so few even of religious people 
seem to learn. It is that we value 
men as Jesus valued them. 


What today is valued in a man? 
Is it not achievement or power or 
wealth? To whom do we show 
most respect? On the contrary, 
who are the failures in our eyes? 
These are searching questions, to 
be answered honestly. Do those 
stand highest in our esteem who 
show forth most efficiency, busi- 
ness acumen, strength? What are 
our thoughts concerning the poor, 
the weak, the sinners? Yet to 
these does our Christ Child show 
the sweetest welcome. We have 
Christmas because of them. And 
Jesus never changes. What He is 
at Christmas He is “yesterday and 
today and the same forever.” And 
He means that what we love and 
esteem in Him and in our unfor- 
tunate brethren at Christmas, we 
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must value likewise throughout the 
year. 


Truly, just as tne whole world is 
upside down at Christmas, so must 
we, if we have not done so before, 
invert our sense of values, if we 
would be Christ’s—we must have 
the essence of the Christmas spirit 
in our hearts at all times; not a 
flow of maudlin sentiment which 
gushes in a few fine phrases and, 
perhaps, a haphazard deed or two 
of charity, but a lasting conviction 
of love and sympathy for all that is 
meek and lowly and poor. We can 
start well if we but kneel at the 
Crib or at the Cross and ask Him 
to teach us His sense of values. 
Jesus the Child and Jesus the Cru- 
cified is everlastingly right. Blessed 
is he who learns and practices 
those teachings. He will then, per- 
haps for the first time, begin to 
know what it is to be a Christian. 


And you who are faliures in the 
eyes of the great and strong, draw 
near to this meek and lowly Crib 
at Christmas, assured of the most 
loving welcome. You poor, you 
jobless, you inefficient, you who are 
beset with temptation and befouled 
with sin—He welcomes you today 
at His Crib, tomorrow at His 
Cross, everlastingly in His glory. 
For you He has come, for you He 
dies, for you He rises. Stay only 
humble and confident. Yours is 
the Kingdom! 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Philosophy---Materialism 


LOSELY associated with Positivism is an- 

other philosophical system known as 
Materialism. According to Positivism we can 
know only facts of experience. Now when we 
deal with facts of experience we are engaged 
with matter. Hence, according to Positivism, 
matter is the only object of science. Material- 
ism goes still further and says matter is not 
only the only object of science, but matter is 
also the only object that exists. There is no 
God, no spirit, no soul, and hence no immor- 
tality of the soul, no freedom, no morality. 


Materialism excludes all design, every teleo- 
logical tendency in nature. There is no mind 
which directs. According to some materialists 
everything happens by chance; according to 
others, by natural necessity. According to the 
Atomists of old every body is made up of atoms. 
These atoms all possess the same nature, hav- 
ing merely accidental differences. For instance, 
they differ in size and in motion. The motion in 
the atoms is caused by natural necessity. One 
body differs from another body by the mere fact 
that one possesses a different combination of 
atoms. Democritus, who is one of these ancient 
Atomists, is the first one to propose a perfect 
materialistic system. His out and out mechan- 
ical materialism has been accepted by almost all 
promoters of materialism even unto this day. 
By the fact that Democritus strenously opposed 
the spiritualism of Anaxagoras, Democritus is 
in another way the patron of materialists who 
have always opposed any kind of spiritualism. 


Even what we call mind or thought is, ac- 
cording to the materialists, merely a chemical 
or physical process, S. J. Holmes, a modern 
American professor, says, ““We should... ex- 
plain in mechanistic terms... vital activity... 
I think it must be conceded that... the pro- 
cesses of living are already susceptible of ex- 
planation in chemical terms... Life in man, 
worm, plant, and protozoén, is in essence the 
same...” (The above quotation is taken from 
Dan Gilbert’s “Crucifying Christ in Our Col- 
leges.” The following quotations referring to 
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American materialists are also taken from the 
same work). This same professor calls the 
idea that man has a soul a “primitive super- 
stition.” 

Another University Professor teaches the fol- 
lowing: “All life will yield to physico-chemical 
analysis... We ourselves are only chemical 
mechanisms .... 

“An ‘idea’ is caused by chemical changes in 
the body. 

“All life phenomena are determined by 
chemical processes... Our existence is based 
on the play of blind forces and is only a matter 
of chance.” 

Another typical example of materialistic 
philosophy is propounded in a would-be scien- 
tific work as follows: “The scientific world... 
maintain(s) that living organisms are really 
machines;... scholars... are opposed to the 
idea of vitalism, which presupposes the pre- 
sence of some vital principle; ... living organ- 
isms are... ‘chemical machines... which pos- 
sess the peculiarities of automatically develop- 
ing, preserving, and reproducing themselves’.” 

Materialism is an atheistic doctrine which 
leads to the most pernicious consequences. It 
leaves a terrible void in the mind, and things 
of beauty are turned into objects of disgust. 
Life becomes meaningless, for there is no life, 
since the principle of life, the soul, does not 
exist. Dan Gilbert gives an example of a stu- 
dent who had been full of noble ideals before 
the cancer of materialism, which was taught 
her, brought death and gloom to her spirit. She 
had broken her treasured violin into pieces, and 
when the foolishness of this act was pointed 
out to her she said: “Oh, you don’t understand. 
Music is not a thing of beauty created by a 
beneficent God, because there is no God. It’s 
only vibrations in the atmosphere. And these 
vibrations don’t enrapture my soul—because I 
haven’t any soul. All music does is tickle your 
nerves and give you an inane feeling of content- 
ment. Why, music has the same effect on a 


human being as stroking the fur has on a cat. 
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If you studied biology, you would learn that ‘all 
life phenomena are determined by chemical 
processes’. And to apply sound waves to your 
eardrums to produce sensations in your body 
is just as disgusting to me as to get drunk. In 
fact, it’s only another way of artificially stimu- 
lating your nerves. 

“Don’t think I’m crazy for saying this, be- 
cause it’s the truth. Darwin himself lamented 
that after he became an agnostic he was nau- 
seated by poetry and music, which he had for- 
merly enjoyed. If you would read the Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin you would under- 
stand why I find it impossible to enjoy music 
now that I have iost my faith.” 

It is evident that the docrine of materialism 
leads to the grossest immorality. Since there 
is no immortality we should get all out of this 
life we possibly can. The only enjoyment that 
the materialist knows is physical enjoyment. 
In going after this physical enjoyment man is 
not bound by any moral restraints. 

We may wonder why such doctrines are pro- 
posed. Is it that men are convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine they propose or follow? As 
far as those are concerned who simply follow 
these doctrines proposed by others, there is no 
conviction. They simply follow blindly and do 
not think. This doctrine opens for them the 
door to pleasure for which their unlicensed de- 
sire for liberty has been craving. Many are in- 
fluenced by the irreverent, but at the same time 
brilliant wit and caustic satire of the works of 
the materialists. Not by the force of its argu- 
ments but by the charms of its style has mate- 
rialistic literature had such an influence on men, 
and, like an opiate, deadened their mind and 
will. 

The authors and teachers of materialism have 
not been able to prove their doctrine. They 
simply affirm it as a fact. History shows that 
materialism and atheism go together. It was 
so already in ancient times. Thus the Epicu- 
reans always had in mind to free men from the 
fear of the gods. They cared little for an accu- 
rate explanation of natural phenomena, insist- 
ing only that any cause which is not a natural 
cause must be excluded. The leaders of the 
French Revolution were atheists and imme- 
diately materialism was taught with great en- 
thusiasm. And so still today materialistic 


philosophy is atheistic. 
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The Lovely Enigma 
(Continued from page 236) 


one must hear or suspect. I can’t explain every- 
thing to you, but this I can. If my plan—my 
ideas—work, 1 can marry you as soon as you 
like and have a big happy secret to tell you in 
addition. But you must do as I say and tell no 
one, and cooperate with me in every way.” 
Aline spoke rapidly. 

“I promise! Shoot—what will you have, 
Captain?” 

“Get this night-letter off just as it is. Then 
go to the post-office over here first thing in the 
morning for a telegram response. Bring me the 
message as soon as it comes. Then, be ready 
to drive me downtown at any time to the Ter- 
race Gardens. Don’t breathe a word to anyone. 
I’ll explain all later.” 

“Right. Give me the letter.” 

“‘Here—and be sure to wait at the postoffice 
until you get a telegram. I’m afraid to have it 
sent here. I’ll explain that later to.” She hand- 
ed him the letter. He opened it and read; 

(Dear Bernard; I’ve been very ill in 
bed. I MUST see you. I know you don’t 
wish to be known—only to my fiance. Meet 

me at the Terrace Gardens for luncheon. I 

think there’s a Dubuque train that gets in 

Chicago around noon; I took it once. 

Telegraph me at this office your reply, and 

make it soon as possible. You know I love 

you, and think this is for our better good. 

Aline.) 

“Say, it just dawned on me to tell you that 
the other night when you told me the name of 
your guardian it sounded familiar.” 

“Oh, did it?” Aline gasped. 

“Yes, I wasn’t paying much attention to the 
last name but—it sounded like Levreau—the 
name of Charles’ mother. Was it?” 

“Yes. Please don’t ask all about it now. I’m 
afraid someone might hear and no one must yet. 
I haven’t told anyone else his name. I see now 
why he never wanted me to mention him to any- 
one.” 

Laurence opened the door, having placed the 
letter in his pocket. 

(To be concluded) 


Holy Mass is that saving Sacrifice whereby 
the sin of the world is blotted out. 
—St. Ambrose. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—The brotherhood at the Abbey is growing slowly. 
September 24th witnessed the addition of another 
recruit to our ranks. It was the profession day of 
Brother Bernard (Napoleon Gauthier), a young man 
who came from the Diocese of Fargo in North Dakota 
to serve God as a Benedictine lay brother at St. Mein- 
rad. Although Bro. Bernard had studied philosophy 
in a Canadian seminary in preparation for taking holy 
orders later on, yet he chose the humbler lot of the lay 
brother in which to reach the goal. After the Offertory 
of the Conventual High Mass Father Prior received the 
vows of the newly professed. 

—While vocations to the lay brotherhood are rather 
few and far between in our country, presumably be- 
cause this particular phase of the religious life is un- 
known to the many, yet occasionally a young man 
knocks at the portals of the monastery to seek admis- 
sion as a lay brother. At present we have an aspirant 
each from Dayton, Ohio, Indiaanpolis, Chicago, and 
North Dakota. Others are contemplating the same step. 
Two novices are looking forward to the day of their 
religious profession a few months hence. May their 
number increase. 

—We were pleased to have with us as our guest for 
a few hours on October 10th the Very Rev. Prior Boni- 
face Seng, O. S. B., of Cullman, Alabama, who was 
returning south after a rest cure that had followed a 
prolonged serious illness during the past summer. 

—The Devotion of the Forty Hours was held in the 
Abbey Church on October 11, 12, 13. The monks and 
the seminarians kept vigil throughout the night as well 
as during the day, but the outer doors were closed to 
the public at night. During these days a number of 
priests of the community conducted, or assisted at, the 
Forty Hours in neighbor‘*g parishes. 

—As the weather was ideal on Band Day, October 
20th, many took advantage of the beautiful day to visit 
the Abbey. Between 600 and 700 meals were served to 
visitors in the dining rooms. As a result of bingo and 
other games quite a substantial sum was netted for the 
band. 

—Pilgrimages on the Sunday afternoons in October 
drew many to the shrine of Our Lady on Monte Cassino. 

—Towards evening on the afternoon of October 20th 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Ordinary 
of the diocese, came to confer the diaconate on thirteen 
seminarians, the tonsure on two others, while three 
were to receive the minor orders of ostiary and lector. 
Consequently on the following morning in the chapel of 
the Minor Seminary Messrs. Michael Wolf (Indianap- 
olis), John O’Brien (Kansas City), and Victor Ralph 
(Corpus Christi) mounted the first of the seven steps 
of which the uppermost is the priesthood. At the same 
Mass the Rev. Messrs. Louis Bossung, Charles Denardi, 
Leo Dienes, William Griesbaum, Richard O’Hare, and 
Robert Wilson were raised to the diaconate for the 
Diocese of Louisville; the Rev. Messrs. Louis Madejezk, 
William Faber, John Frawley, Everard Klein, William 


Ploztki, and Joseph Buczyna, for Fort Wayne; the 
Rev. Mr. Michael Raleigh, for Portland, Oregon. 

—lIn the evening of October 27th an enjoyable recital 
was given in the College Gymnasium. The Abbey 
Symphony Orchestra entertained with four selections: 
March (Mulacek), Largo (Dvorak), Two Guitars (Hor- 
lick), and Londonderry Air—Old Irish Melody. The 
choristers of the Chancel Choir sang Longing, original; 
the Chancel Choir rendered the Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers and Bells of Notre Dame. “The Four Tones,” 
a deservedly popular quartet of the Major Seminary, 
responded to an encore after singing The Woman in the 
Shoe (Nacio Brown) and a Lullaby (Brahmes). Other 
numbers were a piano duet (Mozart’s Symphony in G 
minor, First Movement), a piano solo (The Butter- 
fly by Lava Nee), a reading, and a brief comedy. 

—A triple tone bar that sounds the notes E, F, and 
F sharp at the beck of the superior has been installed 
in the Abbey Church to assist the monastic choir to 
maintain the pitch. The rich mellow tone given forth 
is music to the ear and justifies the end for which the 
instrument was purchased. E is struck at Matins in 
the early morning hours before the voice is clear and 
under perfect control, while F is the tone taken at the 
office of Lauds, which follows. For the other hours that 
are recited F or F sharp gives the proper tone. In the 
past the great organ was used occasionally to raise the 
tone or to keep it up, but the tone bar is more agreeable 
and more satisfactory. 

—Father Abbot returned to the Abbey Halloween 
from a strenuous trip to our Indian missions in the 
Northwest. He brought along from Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, a young man who had applied for admission 
into the brotherhood. At the mission of St. Ann, Bel- 
court, N. D., Father Abbot celebrated Pontifical High 
Mass on October 20th and immediately afterwards laid 
the cornerstone for the new Indian school building which 
was well under way. A brief stop was made at each 
mission and then he hied him back to the Abbey. 

—Father Martin Hellriegel (Seminary ’09-’10), chap- 
lain to the Sisters of the Precious Blood in their mother 
house at O’Fallon, Missouri, accompanied by Dom 
Ermin Vitry, O. S. B., who is a teacher of music in the 
same convent, were our guests over Sunday, November 
3rd. The former gave us an interesting lecture with 
colored slides on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

—The first Pontifical High Mass of the school year 
was celebrated on the feast of All Saints. The chancel 
choir was in good trim and the stately sway of the 
ancient chant arose in prayerful melody. Father Prior 
was celebrant of the Solemn Requiem on All Souls Day. 

—The annual Pontifical Requiem for our deceased 
benefactors, relatives, and friends took place on the 
morning of November 5th. 

—November 6th and 7th brought together at their 
Alma Mater quite a number of the alumni of our 
Seminary for their annual meeting. Our most distin- 

(Turn to page 254) 
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Marty, So. Dak. Oct. 6th—This afternoon 
at three o’clock in the Mission chapel seven 
Indian girls of the Mission high school depart- 
ment were admitted as postulants to a new In- 
dian Sisterhood. For a number of years the 
Benedictine Missionary Father, Reverend Syl- 
vester Eisenman, O. S. B., had been giving the 
matter serious thought. “There are,” as he 
says, “among our Indian girls some who show 
unmistakable signs of a vocation to a religious 
state, but there does not exist a Religious House 
for Indian Sisters. Why should it not be made 
possible for these girls to realize their desire, 
and why should they not be of service in the 
Mission work among the Indian people?” Fa- 
ther Sylvester consulted seriously with other 
Missionary Priests and Sisters in Dakota who 
would be in a position to understand the prob- 
lems and difficulties connected with such a 
project. At last he determined to take a deci- 
sive step in the matter. He laid his plan before 
Mother Katherine, Superior General of the Or- 
der of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
This is the Order of Sisters that is already 
teaching the Indian boys and girls at Marty. It 
was agreed that the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament would open a novitiate at Marty and 
would “mother” this new community of Indian 
Sisters. The Bishop of the diocese gave his 
hearty approval and blessing to the under- 
taking, and the preliminary approval of Rome 
was obtained. 

The Sisters will be known as the Oblate Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament. Under the 
direction of two Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment they will lead the life of Religious and will 
later on assist in the works of the Mission. As 
fully certified teachers, some of them will teach 
the other little Indians in the classrooms and 
vocational departments. They will look after 
the Mission chapel, help in the Infirmary, 
kitchen, sewing rooms, laundry, and supervise 
the little ones in other departments. As their 
number increases, they will visit the homes of 
the neighboring Indians to relieve the sick and 
to instruct their people in religion. They will 
also some day be of help at the Indian Baby 
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First Steps taken to form Sisterhood for Indian Girls 


Opportunity given to Indian Girls to follow Religious Calling 


Home of St. Placid, which is connected with 
Marty. 

Father Sylvester writes: “With a feeling of 
genuine gratitude to God we view today these 
seven postulants standing at the Altar rail in 
the little chapel at Marty. We are happy to 
know that the Indian girls, acting entirely on 
their own initiative, aspired to so high a state of 
life. The ceremony began with the Veni Crea- 
tor. The aspirants marched in, two by two, 
very reverently, with heads bowed and hands 
folded. They were dressed in grey, with little 
black capes, black shoes and stockings, and on 
their heads they wore black tams. Seven 
candles placed in front of the Blessed Mother’s 
statue were symbolic of the seven girls who 
were giving their lives to the work of God—the 
salvation of souls. With unaffected, genuine 
devotion they offered themselves to their Divine 
Spouse. Even with tears of joy they pro- 
nounced the act of consecration which notes the 
beginning of their life as postulants.” 


Their religious garb is different from that of 
other Orders. Father Sylvester is by no means 
a dressmaker or a modiste; but he has always 
had some ideas of his own about a more prac- 
tical habit for a Religious. During the past two 
years he had communicated these ideas “in the 
rough” to Sisters of several different Orders. 
Not being able to understand written descrip- 
tions of Sisters’ garbs, he requested that each 
one dress a doll, as nearly as possible to his 
‘ideal’. The result was about eight dolls—all 
of a different “Order”. A very neat and prac- 
tical religious garb was thus “discovered”, and 
adopted for our Indian Sisters. 


During the ceremony they received the postu- 
lant’s veil. Father Sylvester addressed them 
with earnest words, and gave them his blessing. 
Then followed Sclemn Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament, Father Ambrose and Fa- 
ther Daniel assisting. The new postulants then 
retired with Sister Mary of Lourdes to their 
own apartments where they will continue their 
high school studies and prepare themselves for 
entrance to the novitiate. 
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From a Science Notebook 


The United States averages one murder in every 
forty-four minutes. 
* . « 
For the past few years our average annual gasoline 
consumption was 15,025,000,000 gallons. 
* * 


* 


The heat given off by the human 
body in one hour could raise the 
— Ve temperature of a half gallon of 
water to its boiling point. 
4 + * * 


The heat value of good coal 
equals 12,760 horsepower hours per 
ton. The best result ever obtained 

from a ton of coal with a boiler and steam engine is 
1,470 brake horespower hours—11.5 percent of the 
fuel’s heat value. 
*~ x * 
Bees will sting anyone—even the caretaker—but only 
in self-defence. 
~*~ . x 
The people of the United States consume more than 
6,000,000 tons of sugar each year. 


* * * 


Only one in about 243,000,000 passengers gets killed 
in elevator accidents. 

7 * *~ 

Twenty-seven singers are 
required to produce a sound 
twice as loud as that pro- 
duced by one. 

* 7 * 

The American motorists 
daily travel more than 493, 
000,000 miles; annually more 
than 180,000,000,000. 

* * * 

The Sahara Desert is increasing its boundaries at the 
rate of one mile a year. 

. + . 

To produce one pound of honey in a day’s time, 80,000 
bees would have to visit at least 3,360,000 flowers. 








* . x 
The lifetime of whales frequently exceeds 100 years. 
+ * + 


The lak2 that is being formed behind Boulder Dam 
will hold about 42,000,000,000 tons of water when full. 
- * © 

Our woodlands furnish more than 
10,000,000 Christmas trees each Decem- 
ber. 


* * * 


The paint used in the United States 
each year would cover a fence 500 feet 
high and reaching around the earth. 
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The average American consumes more than 1,000 
pounds of vegetable foods and about 600 pounds of 
animal foods. i 


io * * 
The oldest known of the fruits is the olive. 
~ 7 * 


Colds cause the average 
worker to lose about six and a 
half days each year. 

* * * 

For each man, woman, and 
child, the annual flour consump- 
tion in our country is 160 
pounds. About 85 pounds of 
this is used for bread, the re- 
maining 75, for cakes, pastries, etc. 

* x +. 

About ten per cent of all rare stamps have been 

counterfeited. 








* * « 


The most densely populated land area in the world 
is Java—821 to the square mile. 
* * * 


Milk, vegetables, and fruits are called protective 
foods. They furnish the elements necessary for the 
maintenance of health. 

* . 7 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 stars 
are visible to the naked eye; of 
these only about 1,500 to 2,000 can 
be seen on a clear night. The 
others are either below the horizon 
or are so near to us as to be ob- 
secured by the thickness of the at- 
mosphere. 

* * * 

The average American city family uses one-third of 
its income for food. 

* * x 

Women, especially married women, are taken with 
diabetes more than men. 

* 7 + 


When running on full schedule, the 74 elevators of 
the seventy-story R. C. A. building, New York, travel 
about 2,100 miles between 8:00 A. M. and 6:30 P. M. 
The yearly estimate for the elevators in the five largest 
office buildings in New York is 2,000,000 miles. 

* * * 

Verkhoyansk in northeastern 
Siberia claims to be the coldest 
inhabited spot on earth. Tem- 
peratures as low as 95 degrees 
below zero have been recorded. 
The average winter temperature 
is 55 below. 
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Query Corner 


Just how far is a soldier’s self-destruction in the in- 
terests of patriotism ethical? Is the Japanese soldier, 
as a Catholic, allowed to pilot a naval torpedo to sure 
destruction in the interests of patriotism? 


While direct self-destruction or suicide is never justi- 
fiable, it is sometimes permissable to perform an action 
from which one’s own death will follow. Warfare offers 
many instances of this; the question suggests one good 
example. When performing a feat which involves self- 
destruction the soldier intends the good of his country 
and his fellow-men, not his own death; death follows 
only indirectly. But before he can be allowed to per- 
form such an action, the soldier must be acting in good 
conscience in taking part in the war, and furthermore 
there must be serious reason for his undertaking the 
feat which will result in sure death. In the case of the 
Japanese torpedo pilots, while in individual cases the 
soldiers may be justified, the moral obligation for con- 
sistently sacrificing human lives as a kind of ammuni- 
tion is thrown upon the military authority. 


Is Hallie a saint’s name? Is it a form of Harriet? 
When is the feast day of this saint? 


Although Hallie is not given in the catalog of saints, 
it may nevertheless be derived from the name of a 
saint. Hallie may be only another form of Allie or 
Alice, which in turn is the English version of Adelaide 
or Adelheid, the German empress-saint who lived in the 
tenth century. Her feast is on December 16th. How- 
ever it is possible that Hallie is a form of Harriet. 
Harriet is derived from Henrica, the feminine of Henry. 
Since Hal is a popular form of Henry, it is not a far 
jump from Henrica or Harriet to Hallie. July the 15th 
is the feast of St. Henry. 


Does not the Church take away the priests’ rights 
and impose a heavy burden upon them by not allowing 
them to marry? 


No. Catholic priests do not want to marry. The 
Church does not take away priests’ rights; they freely 
renounce the married state of their own accord. Every 
priest enters the sacerdotal state freely and voluntarily. 
No one is forced into it; no one has any claim to it. If 
anyone wishes to enter this state of life, he must accept 
the condition which the Church alone has the right to 
determine. Following the teaching and example of 
Christ, the Church has enjoined celibacy on her priests 
to elevate them to a higher position in keeping with 
their office and dignity as the pastors and spiritual 
fathers of the people entrusted to their care. 


Why are the Catholic priests in the Orient allowed 
to marry? 


_The married state and the priestly state do not con- 
flict. They are not contradictory; one person could 
belong to both states. Marriage and celibacy among 
the clergy are determined by the practice and law of 
the Church. In the West the Church enjoins celibacy 
upon all candidates for the priesthood. But in the East 
the practice is still observed as it was in the early 
centuries: celibacy is recommended for the clergy, but 
is not enjoined by law. According to the Oriental prac- 
tice a priest who had married before ordination may 
continue to live with his wife; after ordination however 
the priest is not allowed to marry. Even in the East 
quester favor is shown to the unmarried clergy in so 
ar as the bishops are as a rule chosen from their ranks. 
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Conducted by Rev. Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


Why do priests consecrate both bread and wine at 
Mass if Christ is present in each one taken separately? 


The Mass is a sacrifice. It is the renewal of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross in which the sacred body and 
blood of Christ were separated in death. Just as at 
the Last Supper our Lord used both bread and wine 
for the first Mass, so now in every Mass both bread and 
wine must be consecrated. The separate consecration of 
the bread, which becomes the body of Christ, and the 
wine, which becomes His blood, re-presents mystically 
the death of Christ on the cross when His precious 
blood flowed from His sacred body. 


A non-Catholic, a member of a new sect called the 
“Church of the First-born”, who spreads her religion 
from house to house, says: “Our church is the true 
church; for a proof of this we quote the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Hebrews, chapter 12, verse 23: ‘And to the 
church of the first-born, who are written in the heav- 


ens’”. A clear and concise explanation of this text 


would immediately destroy such a wrong application of 
the text. What should be said? 


Propagators of new sects too often have the knack of 
uoting Scripture by bits and fragments and twisting 
them to suit their own pur . It might not be out of 
place to suggest that this “evangelist” of the “Church 
of the First-born” read the entire letter of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews, or at least the complete passage in which 
the chosen text occurs. Such reading would readily 
show that St. Paul wrote this letter to the Christian 
converts from Judaism, especially those still living in 
Palestine, to strengthen them in the Christian faith and 
to prevent their relapse to the Jewish religion. St. 
Paul vividly contrasts the heavenly vocation of the 
Christians with the earthly call of the Jews in the Old 
Testament. The Jews were led to Mt. Sinai in Arabia 
to receive the law; the Christians are called to the true 
Church whose beginning is on earth but whose end is in 
Heaven. Under various names St. Paul describes this 
heavenly calling: “You are come to Mt. Sion (the 
Church), and to the city of God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to the company of many thousands of angels, 
and to the church of the first-born, who are written in 
the heavens, and to God,... and to Jesus.” From all 
these expressions it is evident that St. Paul refers to 
the Church triumphant in heaven whither the Chris- 
tians are called. “Church of the first-born” in Greek 
means the assembly of those entitled to the inheritance, 
namely, the Christians who have been called to heaven. 
In ancient times the first-born son was entitled by law 
to the father’s inheritance; all faithful Christians are 
“first-born” because all are entitled to the inheritance 
of heaven. “Written in the heavens” is a Biblical ex- 
pression for “enrolled as citizens of heaven.” Heaven 
is the reward which the Apostle holds up to the Jewish 
Christians. Even if the “church of first-born” should 
be interpreted as referring to the Church militant on 
earth, it can mean only that church to which the Jewish 
Christians, the recipients of the Apostle’s letter, be- 
longed, namely, the one true, Apostolic, Catholic Church. 
A new “Church of the First-born” is evidently a mis- 
fit. It is altogether out of place on this earth, or at 
least it has arrived twenty centuries too late. The 
first Christians, the first Catholics, the first among the 
“first-born” of Christ, were enrolled as citizens of heav- 
en twenty centuries ago. 
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The Home Circle 


The Holy Land in Modern Times 


For the first time in over 1900 years, Palestine is 
being ruled by outsiders. Great Britain, since the war, 
has the mandate, and the British High Commissioner 
is the first to occupy the post held by Pontius Pilate 
since Roman times. His official residence overlooks the 
Mount of Olives, and is a large, white, Arab stucco 
house, with many picturesque black arches inside. In 
Jerusalem one may find the most expensive hotel in the 
world, frequented by wealthy Jews, sheiks with their 
long white draperies, and of course, the ever-present 
tourist. An afterdinner coffee costs 75¢. There are mag- 
nificent Oriental rugs on the stone floor, and it is ex- 
ceedingly clean and cool. Here, the modern brushes 
shoulders with the ancient; there are shouts of ven- 
dors, donkey screams as they are driven through the 
streets heavily laden, camel groans, and automobile 
honks. In the evening, a modern Amer- 
ican movie may be viewed. 

Ever since the “back to Jerusalem” 
movement, Jews from other countries 
are erecting modern houses in the busi- 
ness streets. It is an incongruous sight to 
see, among the Arabs and other natives, 

Jews of all sizes and ages hastening to 
the Wailing Wall, some dressed in robes, 
some smart business men in natty gray 
suits and straw hats, there to stand and 
howl their lamentations for the destruc- 
tion of Solomon’s temple by Titus, 70 
A. D. Some old-fashioned Jews attri- 
bute the present-day prosperity of Pai- 
estine to 1865 years of constant wailing 
by the Israelites. This ceremony is per- 
formed about once a week, and often 
there are clashes between Arabs and 
Jews, who do not exactly love each other. 

Down one street may be seen the huge, yellow, stone 
blocks that are the remains of the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple. Besides them, is a sentry box containing 
tall, superb specimens of British young manhood, in 
natty gray uniforms. One drives by automobile to the 
southward, about seven miles, to reach Bethelehem. The 
route is along the “Street of Evil Counsel,” the street 
where Judas Iscariot lived. Of course, all tourists visit 
the Church of the Nativity, said to be the oldest Chris- 
tian church in the world, having been built by Con- 
stantine over the birthplace of Christ. 


Christmas in Spain 


Spain being a warm country, Christmas 
finds the streets fanned by balmy breezes, 
and the market-places are filled with open- 
air stalls, containing fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, fowls and livestock, all on sale for 
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the great Feast. On Christmas Eve, no one in Spain 
goes to sleep; instead, they parade the streets all night 
with guitars, tambourines, castanets, etc., singing and 
making merry, all dressed in their brightest, most color- 
ful clothes, light-hearted and carefree. But though all 
are intoxicated with joy on this Night of Nights, no 
one is ever intoxicated with liquor. Everyone is gentle, 
merry and courteous, and as the bells clang out the 
hour of midnight, the crowds hurry to the nearest 
church for Mass. After Mass, there is dancing in the 
streets, and no one closes an eye until morning. 

On Christmas Day nearly everybody hears three 
Masses, and then relatives gather to eat Christmas din- 
ner together. In the afternoon many Nativity plays are 
given—long performances which are never tedious to 
the audiences, because the scenes, age-old and repeated 
year after year, appeal to the warm-hearted populace 
with the force of absolute realism. Spanish children 

do not have a Christmas tree, but they 
all have Cribs or “Nacimiento’s”, made 
of plaster—the manger, tiny men and 
women, trees, animals, etc. The crib is 
illuminated with candles, and prayers 
are recited and Nativity songs sung by 
the little children, who afterward dance 
about it with their little tambourines. 
For those who have nowhere to eat 
Christmas dinner, there are men in the 
streets with charcoal braziers, ready to 
cook anything one wishes. On Christ- 
mas Eve, everyone who has a statue or 
picture of the Virgin, lights a taper be- 
fore it, and as darkness falls, one sees 
these tapers twinkling through every 
window. While there are flowers and 
fruits in abundance, one looks in vain 
for our proverbial holly and mistletoe. 


Baking a Turkey in 1755 


Here is the manner in which the Christmas turkey 
was prepared by the Colonial dame: 

“Loosen the skin on the breast of the turkey and fill 
it with forcemeat, made thus: Chop together % pound 
beef, 144 pound bread crumbs, a little lemon peel, an 
anchovy, some nutmeg, pepper, parsley and a little 
thyme. Mix well with the yolk of an egg and stuff up 
the breast. Then roast the turkey a fine brown, pinning 
a sheet of paper on the breast when it is nearly done. 
For the bread sauce, take a cup of bread crumbs and 
put them into a pint of water with a blade or two of 
mace, two or three cloves and some whole pepper. Boil 
it up five or six times, then with a spoon 
take out the whole spices, and add the 
gravy from the bake pan, beating it all 
up with a good piece of butter and a lit- 
tle salt. Serve this sauce with the turkey.” 
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Something about the Turkey 


The turkey is an American bird, although some con- 
tend that it was native to other countries. The French 
name for it is “coq d’Inde,” meaning “cock of the 
Indies,” which proves clearly its American origin, since 
America in the ear!y days was known as the Western 
Indies. The Jesuits brought the turkey to Europe 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, breeding it 
in great numbers on one of their farms in the neighbor- 
hood of Bourges. From there it gradually spread over 
the whole of France. In many French dialects the 
word for turkey is “jésuite”. America is the only place 
where the turkey has been found wild. It was reared 
at first from eggs found in the forest and hatched in 
captivity, or from young birds caught wild. When the 
Pilgrims came to America, it was very plentiful in the 
forests, and naturally, being so large, and possessing 
such savory meat when cooked, it became a favorite 
article of food with them. 


Some Hints for Christmas Parties 


TurKEY Eciarirs: Obtain sufficient finger rolls for 
the number of people to be present; split them and 
place within a long, narrow slice of light meat and one 
of dark, moistening with a spoon of gravy. 


Nut Potato SaLaD: Slice small potatoes boiled in 
their skins and add one minced onion, 1 shredded green 
pepper, 1 shredded pepper that has turned red, or one 
or two pimentoes, 2 stalks of celery, sliced thin, 1 cup 
coarsely chopped pecan meats, salt, pepper, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 2 tablespoons mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly. 


Comp CauLr’s-Heap LoaF: Have the butcher order 
you a calf’s head; boil it in water slightly salted until 
most of the liquor has been absorbed—about two hours. 
Cool and trim all meat from head, inside and out, and 
put through grinder. Place in mixing bowl, adding eight 
eggs, 1 minced onion, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 1 
grated bud of garlic, salt and pepper. Mix throughly 
and place in greased square loaf pan. Bake % hour 
in moderate oven or until nicely browned on top. Re- 
move from oven, cool and then place in refrigerator. 
When thoroughly chilled, invert pan onto platter and 
slice carefully. 


ANCHOvy Fincers: Take sliced white bread and cut 
each slice into three strips. Spread with anchovies 
blended into a paste with mayonnaise, garnish each 
with a strip of pimento, and put two strips together. 


CHRISTMAS GELATIN CUP: Cut grapefruits in halves, 
remove seeds, and cut up pulp into small pieces. Sugar 
well and let stand for half an hour. Have ready cherry 
and lime gelatine, each in separate square tin; cut into 
small cubes; fill grapefruit shells with gelatin cubes 
and grapefruit pulp, mixing colors. 
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HouipaAy SQUARES: Bake white and yellow cake in 
sheets about 1 inch or 1% inch thick. Cut into squares 
and ice with red and green icing, topping with walnut 
or pecan halves. 


Household Hints 


When making your Christmas cookies, place a pot- 
holder under the mixing bowl so that it will not slide 
about on the enamel-top table. If you have a shiny 
metal top to your cup-board or work-table, it will pre- 
vent scratching. 

When making candied sweet potatoes for the Christ- 
mas dinner, try grating the rind of a lemon over them 
for delicious flavor. 

If the pie filling stuck to the bottom of the sauce-pan, 
throw in a spoonful of baking soda and boil in about 
a third of a pot of water. Let stand after fire is turned 
off for about fiften minutes, and then scour. 

To keep the mashed potatoes hot for the Christmas 
dinner until the rest of the viands are ready, put them 
in a double boiler with hot water beneath, and keep a 
tiny fire under it. They will remain fluffy. 

To prevent empty pie shells from becoming “humpy” 
when baking, place another empty pie tin inside the 
crust. 

To remove vegetable stains from the hands, rub them 
with raw potato. 

To boil milk without burning, first put a little water 
in saucepan and bring it to a boil, then put in the milk. 

A sprig of parsley heated in the can of peas will 
give it a new and delicious flavor. 


Recipes 


PEANUT CANDY: Put 1% cups peanuts in a flat, but- 
tered pan and spread about evenly. Set on back of 
stove. Cook 2 cups granulated sugar in iron frying pan, 
stirring it constantly to keep from burning. When it 
is a clear, yellow syrup, pour carefully over the pea- 
nuts. Cut into squares while still warm. 


PEANUT BUTTER FuDGE: Cook together 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar, 2 tablespoons peanut butter and % cup 
milk until it forms a soft ball when dropped into cold 
water. Add vanilla and beat until creamy. Pour into 
buttered pan and when nearly cold, cut into small 
squares. 


BROWNED PoRK TENDERLOINS: Have butcher slice 
the tenderloins and flatten them with cleaver. Salt and 
pepper them and dip in flour. Fry slowly in plenty of 
fat; lift out and place on hot platter. Slice half an 
onion into pan and brown slightly; sift in 2 table- 
spoons flour and brown. Add 1 cup water, a little salt 
and half a can of tomate puree; if liked, % chopped 
green pepper may be added to the gravy. Boil about 
5 minutes and serve. If too thick, add a little more 
water. 
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Children’s Corner 


- The Night before Christmas 


It was the night before Christmas in a home 
of a very poor family. They had one little girl, 
Helen, who was about six years old, who want- 
ed many beautiful things for Christmas. It 
was already the night before Christmas and 
nobody had given her a thing, not even her 
mother or father. 

When night came Helen went to bed but said 
nothing. She was very sad because no one had 
given her anything. Her fa- 
ther and mother went to bed, 
thinking how heart broken 
Helen would be Christmas 
morning without any gifts. 

In the meantime Helen was 

not sleeping as her parents 

thought, but praying that 

the Christ Child would bring 

something. She wanted a 

medium sized baby carriage, 

and had told Jesus in her 

prayers that she would take 

Him riding first, if she got it. 

Then she fell asleep. There 

was a rich lady in the town, 

whose name was Mrs. Moore. 

She thought very much of 

the child and often bought 

presents for her birthdays, 

and on a few other occasions. 

She had Helen’s name on her Christmas list. 
She had heard of Helen’s wanting a baby car- 
riage. As she hadn’t thought of anything spe- 
cial, she decided to buy what Helen wanted. 
That night she left Helen’s present on the front 
porch. 


The next morning when Helen awoke she 
found the baby carriage which she had wanted. 
She immediately knelt down, and thanked God 
for bringing her the desired gift. That 
afternoon the little girl took her baby 
carriage to Church, and walked to the 
crib where the Baby Jesus was lying. 

She again knelt down and thanked God 
for her gift. Then she picked up the 
baby Jesus gently and laid Him on the 
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nice white pillow in her baby carriage. She 
walked out of the Church and down the steps 
carefully and started around the square, when 
a priest overtook her. 

He said, “Let me see your baby.” 


When he saw that it was Jesus from the crib, 
he said, “Where did you get your dolly?” 
Helen then said, “Father it is Jesus from the 
crib.” 
The priest told her in a kind way she musn’t 
take the child from the crib. 
He said, “Have you no dolly 
for your carriage?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to give 
the baby Jesus a ride because 
He has to sleep on a straw 
bed instead of a bed like 
this,” she replied. 

The priest then took the 
child Jesus back to _ the 
church and laid Him in the 
manger. The little girl went 
home happy, because she had 
given Jesus the first ride in 
her baby carriage. 


The Two Children and the 
Christmas Tree 


Once upon a time there 

lived two little children. 

Their names were John and 

Joan. They lived with their parents in a little 

log cabin. The little girl was about three feet 

six inches tall. She had dark blue eyes and long 

brown curly hair. The little boy was about the 
same height. 

Christmas time was drawing near. The two 
poor children had never had a Christmas Tree. 
Joan said, “John let’s go out to the woods and 
look for a Christmas Tree.” 

“Yes,” said John, “that would be 
fun.” So the children set out to find a 
pretty tree. “Oh,” said John, “before 
we leave we must first ask mother.” 

Joan said, “Oh, yes! I almost forgot 
to ask. I was so excited.” 

They then went to mother and said, 
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“Mother, may we go to the woods to find a 
Christmas Tree?” 

“Yes,” said mother, “for you have never had 
a Christmas Tree.” 

While they were on their journey they were 
talking about what a pretty tree they would 
find. 

Joan said, “John, we haven’t anything to put 
on our tree.” 

John said, “That is true. 
tree with cones on it.” 

As night was drawing near, the two children 
were very tired. “Me, Oh, My! but 
Iam tired,” said Joan. 

“T am too,” said John. “What do 
you say, we'll sit down and rest?” 

As they sat there the little girl was 
shivering with cold. In an effort to 
keep his little sister warm he put his 
coat around her. Soon in the distance 
John saw a great light, which caused his little 
sister to awaken. 

“What is it anyway?” said John. 

“I am the Christmas Fairy,” came the reply. 
“I am here to light the woods so that people 
You also may have a 


We must find a 


may find pretty trees. 
pretty one.” 

Just then they spied a beautiful tree near by 
which they quickly cut and took home to their 
mother. 

On Christmas Day every one realized how 
much a Christmas tree adds to the festivity in 


the home. Each year after that, the parents 
provided a tree for their home. 


A Choir Boy’s Gift 


I’m glad I am a choir boy; 
I’m glad that I can sing 

The “Gloria in Excelsis” 
For the new-born King. 


On Christmas Eve I’m up late; 
We “big folks” stay to see— 
The Young ones off to slumber— 
How “Santa” trims the tree! 


That Solemn Mass is early; 
I guess I’d sleep half through; 
But not when you’re a choir boy 
And hymns depend on YOU. 


And being poor, I have no 
Expensive gift to bring, 
But Sister says God loves the 

best 
To hear us Choir Boys sing. 


1 sy 
ies 


iit 
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John’s Christmas 


John was about three years old when he fell 
and injured his spine. His father, who was a 
skilled surgeon, attempted an operation which 
resulted, however, in John’s being crippled. 

One summer day the father was called to see 
his son. “Do you feel better now, John?” 


“Oh, yes! but don’t go daddy; stay here and 
tell me the story of the Infant Hercules.” 

When he had finished the story John lay so 
still that his father thought he had fallen asleep, 

until he saw two big tears stealing 
down under the closed eyelids. 
“What is it my boy?” he asked. 
“Oh, Daddy, how great it must be to 
be well and strong!” Then with a sob: 
“Shall I always have to be like this?” 
“I fear so, John, but you will have all 
you want, every comfort, everything 
money can buy.” 

“T don’t want comfort or money. I want to 
walk and run and play like other boys do,” 
sobbed poor John. 

“Come now, John,” he said, “be brave about 
it. Let’s talk about something more pleasant. 
Christmas will soon be here. What do you 
want for Christmas?” 

“TI don’t know,” said John. “I guess I have 
everything, and what I want you can’t buy for 
me, daddy.” 

“This won’t do, young man. You want some 
fresh air to blow away the blues. I’ll get one of 
the nurses to take you out for a while.” The 
nurse came and put him into his invalid chair, 
and wheeled him out to the park near his home. 
She was talking to another lady when a boy 
came along. 

“What’s the matter that you’re sitting in a 
chair with wheels? Why don’t you get out and 
run?” 

“I can’t run” said poor John, “my legs are 
crooked and my back hurts. I have to use 
crutches when I walk.” 

The boy told him all about his father’s acci- 
dent, and that since they were very 
poor he did not have a wheel chair 
in which to push him around and 
he had to stay in bed always. John 
took a liking to the boy and when 
he had to go asked him to come 
over and see him sometime. His 
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father did not like for John to ask the boy over 
since he did not know him very well. But the 
boy told him very many stories about the Baby 
Jesus and His mother, also about King Herod 
who wanted to kill the Child and how they 
escaped the cruel King. 

John had never heard such a story and he 
was thrilled. He told his father that for Christ- 
mas he wanted only a wheel chair for the boy’s 
father and toys for the other children in the 
family. He never cried again because he could 


not walk or run like other boys. 

Soon after, John, and his father and mother 
became so interested ‘in the true religion that 
they went to a priest and were converted. 


S| 
ca 


Christmas 


Of all the days throughout the year, 

The one that is to me most dear, 

When fire burns brightest on the hearth, 
*Tis the memory of Christ’s dear birth. 


On this morn long years ago, 

Christ was born midst cold and snow, 
Wrapped in swaddling clothes He lay, 
On a manger filled with hay. 


While shepherds on a hill nearby, 
Were startled by an angels cry, 
“Fear not for Christ is born, 

On this the Holy Christmas morn.” 


ry 
Historical Calendar 


1—1816—Baltimore first lighted by gas; 
first American city so lighted. 
1879—Attempt made on life of Czar 
Alexander at Moscow by explod- 
ing mine under his railway car- 
riage. 
2—1816—First savings bank in the United 
States opened in Philadelphia. 
1823—Monroe doctrine declared by 
president of the U. S. 
1899—United States signed trade treaty 
with Samoa. 
3—1775—Continental flag displayed for the 
first time, on board flagship of 
Esek Hopkins, commander-in- 
chief of the first American fleet. 
1818—Illinois admitted to the Union. 
4—1868—Steamboats, United States and 
America, collided on the Ohio 
River wth great loss of life. 
1882—New royal courts of justice in 
London opened by Queen Vic- 
toria. 


December 


December 


December 
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December 5—1492—Columbus discovered Hayti, nam- 
ing it Hspanioa. 
1903—Columbia sent a special envoy to 
President Roosevelt to protest 
against the recognition of the 
republic of Panama. 
6—1790—Kentucky erected into an inde- 
pendent state. 
1884—Dedication of the Washington 
monument at Washington, D. C. 
7—1787—The deputies of the Delaware 
State Convention signed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 
first state ratificaton of the in- 
strument. 
1796—Washington met both houses of 
congress for the first time as 
President of the U. S. 
8—1765—Eli Whitney, whose cotton-gin 
revolutionized the cotton indus- 
try, born. 

9—1880—Chicago Auditorium opened by 

President Harrison; singing Ade- 
lina Patti. 

1914—KEdison electric plants and labo- 
ratories at West Orange, N. J., 
nearly wiped out by fire. 

December 10—1843—The Princeton, first screw vessel 
of war ever built, launched at 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

1856—Livingstone, the explorer, arrived 
in London after an absence of 16 
years in Africa. 

December 11—1783—Day of Thanksgiving appointed 
by Congress for “liberty 
achieved.” 

1899—Philippine ports opened to com- 
merce by the United States. 

December 12—1874—Edwin Booth reappeared on the 
stage. 

1899—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood made 
military governor of Cuba. 

1901—First transatlantic wireless mes- 
sage. 

December 183—1577—Sir Francis Drake embarked from 
Plymouth, England, to - sail 
around the world. 

1884—-Attempt to dynamite London 
Bridge. 

December 14—1901—First transatlantic wireless mes- 

sage sent by Marconi. 
1915—Forty-seventh annual congress of 

National Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation held at Washington. 

December 15—1836—The United States post-office, the 
patent office and the Washington 
city post-office destroyed by fire. 

1900—Lord Hopetoun, first governor 
general of Australian common- 
wealth arrived at Sydney. 

December 16—1884—World’s fair opened at 
Orleans. 


December 


December 


December 


December 


New 
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1907—American battleship fleet sailed 
from Hampton Roads on its 
historic cruise around the world. 
17—1773—Boston Tea Party. 
1885—Sensation in England over Glad- 
stone’s conversion to Irish home 
rule. 

December 18—1832—Treaty of navigation and com- 
merce concluded at St. Peters- 
burg between the United States 
and Russia. 

1865—Proclamation of the thirteenth 
amendment to the constitution 
abolished slavery in the United 
States. 
19—1845—Complete conquest of the Maoris 
accomplished by Great Britain. 
1852—Sacramento, Calif., inundated by 
the breaking of a levee. 
1903—East River bridge opened at New 
York. 
20—1768—The American Philadelphia So- 
ciety founded in Philadelphia. 
1907—Central American treaty of peace 
and amity with the United States 
signed. 

December 21—1620—Landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. 

1719—First number of the 
Gazette issued by 
Brooker. 
First day of winter. 

December 22—1803—Americans took possession of 
Louisiana. 


Boston 
William 


1864—General Sherman occupied Sa- 


vannah, Ga. 
1904—-International commission for 
arbitration of the North Sea in- 
cident with Russia began its ses- 
sions at Paris. 
23—1834—Hansom cabs were patented by 
Joseph Aloysius Hansom. 
1875—Royal palace at Barcelona, Spain, 
destroyed by fire. 
December 25—1814—Treaty of peace with Great 
Britain signed at Ghent. 
1851—Principal room of the Library of 
Congress destroyed by fire. 
Paintings, statuary, models and 
35,000 volumes burned. 
December 25—1776—Washington crossed the Delaware 
to attack Trenton, N. J. 
1884—-Nearly a thousand lives lost in 
earthquake that devastated a 
large part of Spain. 
December 26—1805—Venice annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy by treaty of Presburg. 
1811—Many lives lost in Richmond, Va., 
theatre fire. 
December 27—1828—U. S. Senate ratified treaty with 
Indians for 8,000,000 acres of 
land. 


December 
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1886—Temple Theatre, 
destroyed by fire. 

December 28—1816—American Colonization Society 
organized. 

1856—Woodrow Wilson, 
the U. S., born. 

1870—Marshal Prim assassinated at 
Madrid, Spain. 

December 29—1837—Imperial winter palace at St. 
Petersburg, the largest in Europe 
and housing 12,000 people, burnt 
down. 

1851—First Y. M. C. A. 
organized at Boston. 

December 30—1903—Five hundred lives lost in burning 
of Iroquois theater, Chicago. 

1915—U. S. Army School of Musketry, 
first school of its kind, opened at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
December 31—1781—Bank of America was chartered 
in Philadelphia. 
1833—First successful reaping machine 
patented. 
1904—Gen. Stoessel, 


Philadelphia, 


President of 


in America 


in command at 
asked for an 


Port Arthur, 
Armistice. 


Just for Christmas Day 
(Continued from page 239) 


Clare and Dolores ate dinner next day in the 
oak raftered dining room with its queer pic- 
tures of fish and fruit. Clare laughed several 
times and each time Betsy thanked the Lord for 
sending Dolores. 

After dinner they sat in the living room talk- 
ing and playing with the little dishes. Betsy 
served them their supper there. 

Clare went ustairs with Dolores and knelt 
and prayed with her, tucked her into bed. 

Next morning Mary Casey came. Clare 
greeted: ‘Mary, I do not mean to beat about 
the bush with you. I want Dolores, and I want 
Annuncietta.” 

“Annuncietta is nine months old and she is 
going to the orphanage tomorrow-—” 

“You and I were nine months old once,” 
Clare said, “and our mothers cared for us. An- 
nuncietta is not going to the orphanage. She is 
coming here to live with Dolores. They were 
never separated until this week. Why didn’t 
you bring the baby when you brought Dolores? 
You knew Dolores would miss her.” 

Mary Casey sat stunned. By way of explana- 
tion Clare said: “I’ve wasted years and years 
trying to be miserable. Now I’m going to be 
happy.” 
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guished alumnus on this occasion was the jubilarian, 
Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, D. D., Bishop of Kansas 
City, who had spent the year ’84~—’85 at St. Meinrad. 
On August 15th of that same year he was ordained to 
the priesthood. His Excellency graciously accepted the 
invitation of the alumni association to be present at 
their meeting this year and to celebrate a Pontifical 
High Mass on November 7th. This solemn service closed 
with the singing of the Te Dewm in Gregorian chant by 
the monastic choir alternating with the entire student 
body. Luncheon was served at one o’clock in the dining 
room of the Minor Seminary.—The new officers of the 
alumni association are Rev. Bernard Nurre, Latonia, 
Ky., President, Rev. Leo Herzog, Pilot Grove, Mo., Vice 
President, Rev. William Lensing, Vincennes, Ind., Trea- 
surer, Rev. August Fichter, Evansville, Ind., Secretary. 
The next meeting of the association will be held at St. 
Meinrad in the fall of 1936. 


Books Received 


No God Next Door—Red Rule in Mexico and Our 
Responsibility, by Michael Kenny, S. J., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
The distinguished author is already well known for his 
work in informing the public as to conditions in Mexico. 
His knowledge of the situation is extensive and authen- 
tic, he himself having spent years in that country 
gous it from documents and first-hand observation. 

hough a more logical sequence might be desired in 
the book, it nevertheless offers convincing proof of the 
sad conditions existing in Mexico, as also the shameful 
part our country has consistently taken in aiding and 
abetting all anti-religious agitation there. Publishers. 
William J. Hirten Co., 25 Barclay St., New York. 
Price, $0.25 postpaid; $16.00 per hundred; $150.00 
per thousand. H. D. 


Little Cords—Taps from the Light Lash 
Mustard Seed—Some Pungent Paragraphs 


Both these books are by Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., 
and contain a number of short, direct essays on all 


manner of subjects. The style is pleasantly conversa- 
tional, the thought is easy to grasp, the subject matter 
“ to all walks of life. 

* re William J. Hirten Co., New York. Price, 
$0.25. 


THE GRAIL 


Vol. 17, No. 


Eucharistic Whisperings, Devout reflections and con 
siderations on the Holy Eucharist and heart to hea 
talks with Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, adapted b 
the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. Vol. VI. Publishe 
The Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wiscor 
sin. Price, cloth, $0.75; paper, $0.35. : 


A Chaplet for Mary, a book of poems by Edi 
Tatum. This able author’s poems have at times ap 
peared in The Grail. Lovers of Mary will be grateful 
for this little book of fine poetry. 

Publishers, Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328) 
West 71st Street, New York. Price, $0.50. 


The Manual of the Eucharistic Crusade, compiled b 
Gregory G. Rybrook, O. Praem. This is the second edie 
tion of the excellent manual which has before bee 
reviewed in these pages. The Crusade seeks simply t 
bring Jesus in His Blessed Sacrament into our lives 
to fulfil the purpose He had in instituting the Sac 
ment of His love. 

Publishers, St. Norbert Abbey, West De Pere, W 
consin. Price, $0.20. 





THE COURT OF KINDNESS can use olé 
magazines, books, and clothes. Please sen 
prepaid express to 


Sr.Mary Louise,606 EasternAve., Janesville, Wi 





Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $4052.22. Mrs. C. 
Total: $4054.22. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknow 
edged: $3670.90. Total: $3670.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknow 
edged: $3625.71. Mrs. R. N. H., Cal. $1. Total: 
$3627.71. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl 
edged: $3347.14. Total: $3347.14. 


Grail Building Fund 
Mr. & Mrs. S. G., $1; New York: M 


Previously acknow 
L., Pa., $1; C.S., Cal., $ 


Michigan: 
N. Q., $1. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





Mater Dolorosa Ecce Homo 
Excellent for Christmas Gift 


Sculpture Like Pictures, Embossed 
on Aluminum Foil, Handsomely 
framed in gilded or silvered wooden 
frames; hinged at center, size 16x19’ 
inches. $2.00 per pair postpaid. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 
ST. MEINRAD 33 INDIANA 














